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Cleveland Citizens Demand ‘Return to Work’ Vote 


PEACE IS DELAYED AGAIN 


Wednesday Meeting Call 


70,000 Call on Mayor 
To End Strike Quickly 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 9.—While the suit of General Mo- 
tors to enjoin mass picketing at the Fisher body plant here 
moved swiftly forward today before Common Pleas Judge 
Joy Seth Hurd, Mayor Harold H. Burton was reported to 


be giving sympathetic study 


to a petition signed by the 


North East Community Union, representing 25 civic 


groups, and asking that he set up¢ 


impartial election machinery to| 


test the feeling of Fisher body em- 
ployes about returning to work. 
The council, which says it rep- 

resents “The common opinion of 
70,000 people” and that one-third 
of the total income of the indus- 
trial area in which they reside 
comes from the Fisher pay roll of 
nearly $1,000,000 a week, asks that 
two issues be voted on: 

Whether or not Fisher body | 

employes of Cleveland wish to} 
return to work under conditions 
as they existed Dec. 28, 1936, griev- 
ances to be settled after work is 
resumed. 
2 Who do the employes wish to 

represent them? 


The council’s proposal would 


make employment at Fisher body | 


on the date the sit-down occurred 
the test of voting eligibility. 

Tt also suggests that the vote be 
conducted by impartial individuals 
im whom the management, the 
union and the public have confi- 
dence, that it be held off the plant 
premises, that the management | 
provide individuals taking the 
vote with a full roster of em- 
ployes as of Dec. 28, and that 
machinery be set up to protect 
employes from any possible coer- 
cion from any source. 

“We ask,” the petition reads, 
“that the mayor of Cleveland, as 
chief executive, initiate the plan 
and supervise the conduct of such 
an election and immediately call 
upon both parties to submit to 
such an election.” 

At another point the petition 


Says: 
“When Fisher body pay en- 
(Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 


UAW Strike Aid 
Is Passed Up 
By Steel Union 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 9.— 
No action upon the request of the 
United Automobile Workers’ for 
assistance in the General Motors 
Corp. strike was taken here last 
week by the executive board of 
the A. O. Smith Steel Workers’ 
union, 19,806. 

The request from Ed Hall, sec- 
ond vice-president of the CIO 
union, asked the local labor union 
to request the A. O. Smith Corp. 
to discontinue shipment of frames 
to General Motors. It was indi- 
cated by the executive board that 
it planned no further meetings 
upon the subject in the immediate 
future. 


UAW Sues GM 
For ‘Confiscation’ 


Of Its Property 


DETROIT.—Reporters chuckled 
late Tuesday night when reports 
that the United Automobile 
Workers had filed suit for $25,000 
against General Motors. charcing 
confiscation of union  head- 
quarters at Anderson, Ind., filt- 
ered into their improvised press 
quarters in the Recorder’s Court 
building. 

These reporters are and have 
been holding a wake over the 
death of property rights in Mich- 
igan; and necessarily, the story 
was very funny. 

With United Automobile Work- 
ers members illegally occupying a 
$100,000,000 worth of General Mo- 
tors property, defying court 


levacuation orders, the tale took 


on all the semblance of a first- 
class farce when the UAW had 
the appalling gall to sue General 
Motors for alleged confiscation of 
a small union headquarters. 


Views GM Strike 


Utterly Nationwide 


Detroit.—In a radio broad- 
cast over station CALW at 
Windsor, Can. Monday 
night, Edward Angley of the 
New York Herald-Tribune 
declared that regardless of 
how little we may realize 
now the General Motors 
strike is “utterly nation- 
wide” and “will be felt by 
hundreds of thousands” in 
all walks of life. He added 
that the present situation is 
one of the largest stories 
ever developed in _ this 
country. 

Excerpts from his talk are 
as follows: 

The GM strike is, of 
course, one of the largest 
stories that has developed 
in this country, certainly 
the. hiecest industrial dic- 
pute that has taken place in 
a great many years, and its 
scope is utterly nation-wide, 
Its effect, however, many 
thousands are feeling it di- 
rectly, is being felt indi- 
rectly by hundreds of thou- 
sands, and if it goes on 
much longer, will be felt 
indirectly by hundreds of 
thousands more, including 
pedestrians at the bottom, 
and coupon clippers at the 
top. It doesn’t make any 
difference what business 
you are in in the United 
States, one way or another, 
from plowing cotton to driv- 
ing an automobile on Fifth 
Avenue, this strike is hav- 
ing its effect. 





Indicates Continued Talks 


DETROIT.—Prospects of 


an early settlement in the 


General Motors-United Automobile Workers strike ap- 
peared no brighter late Tuesday night as the seventh day 
of alleged peace conferences, being conducted here by Gov. 
Frank Murphy, broke up. Gov. Murphy, however, again 


Chrysler Wage 
Increase Spurs 
Union Claimers 


DETROIT.—While union propa- 
ganda forces were quick to credit 
the efforts of their cohorts for 
the announced 10 per cent increase 
in wees hy, the Chrysler Corp. 
late today, John L. Lovett, man- 
ager of the Michigan Manufac- 
turers’ Assn., ascribed it to a gen- 
eral movement to establish a 
minimum rate of pay which is 
prevalent among all Detroit em- 
ployers. 

Commenting on the Chrysler 
pay increase Lovett said: 

“While I do not know of any 
general increase now contem- 
plated by any other manufacturer, 
yet there is a tendency to ap- 
proach an average minimum of 
75 cents an hour for men and 65 
cents for women employes among 
Detroit manufacturers generally. 
I believe the Chrysler Corp.'s 
wage increase is based on this 
general average.” 


WILL YOU DO YOUR BIT? 


Automotive Daily News is attempting to do its humble bit in the present 
crisis by issuing “Extras” of which this is the third, to keep fully in- 
formed, not only our own subscribers, but thousands of dealers, sup- 
pliers and others whom we know to be the innocent victims of the present 


strike. 


We accept this as a duty which we cannot shirk, a responsibility which 
is plainly ours if we continue to carry “the national newspaper of Amer- 
ica’s greatest industry” on our masthead. No recipient of these “extras” 
need feel indebted to ADN for this contribution to the cause, but we 
do feel that every man who depends on the automotive industry either 
directly or indirectly for his livelihood should share the responsibility 
of impressing on the President and congressman, the vital necessity of 
taking some action to end this dead-lock. A flood of telegrams will im- 
press Washington as nothing else will. Never was a need for action more 
imperative. Never were the far-reaching possibilities of actual calamity 
to America so apparent. To most of you who will receive this third 
“extra” the emergency in which you find yourselves today is more vital 
to your future than any you have ever had to meet. ADN asks for your 
help in the shape of a wire addressed to the President, your Senator or 
your Representative. Will you do your bit? 


reiterated his time-honored optimism, re-wording it this 


time to read that “not a great deal 
separates the parties now,” and 
then announced he had called 
both sides in the controversy to 
another peace parley at 10 a.m, 
Wednesday. 

Tuesday night’s conference, 
which began at 8:30 p.m, was 
ended abruptly at 11:30 when 
CIO Leader John L. Lewis left 
ostensibly to handle other per- 
sonal matters. It was understood 
he is suffering from laryngitis and 
was trving to conserve his voice 
for further sessions. 

Although it was understood the 
peace negotiations are now being 
worked out along more definite 
lines, there was no indication that 
beetle-browed Lewis had made 
any retrenchment from his un- 
justified demand that the CIO be 
recognized by General Motors as 
the sole bargaining.agent for em- 
ployes of 20 struck GM plants, 
Possibility that terms were being 
revamped along the lines of the 
recent Libbey-Owens-Ford settle- 
ment, with the union being rec- 
ognized only insofar as its mem- 
bership is concerned, is consid- 
ered unlikely. 

Observers speculated on whether 
the conferences would continue, 
should Lewis’ illness prevent him 
from attending. It was plainly 
noticeable that several weeks of 
parleys, both here and in Wash- 
ington, were having considerable 
effect on Lewis’ supposed sturdi« 
ness, 

No indications of possible 
changing attitudes on the part of 
William S. Knudsen and others 
representing General Motors, or 
on the part of CIO leaders, were 
evident as conferees left Tuesday 
night’s parley. 


Asserts Wagner 
Act Aids Unions, - 
Hits Employer 


RICHMOND, Va., Feb. 9.—The 
Friedman-Harry Marks Clothing 
Co., Inc., here, asserted in a brief 
filed with the U. S. supreme court 
last week, that the Wagner labor 
relations act “goes further in as- 
sisting unionization and disarm- 
ing employers than any previous 
legislation ever enacted in any 
country operating under a repub- 
lican form of government.” 

The document was presented by 
Leonard Weinberg, Baltimore at- 
torney, in connection with argu- 
ments this week on constitution< 


( Continued on Page 4, Col. 2) 
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One sacred pledge we make our friends here 
and now. This publication, God willing and so 
long as it is in our charge, will never champion 
the cause of any individual or any corporation 
which is not for the best interests of the auto- 
motive industry as a whole. Nor will its columns 
be used to spread gossip or inflame prejudice. 
It will confine itself to the upbuilding of the 
industry it is pledged to serve, wholly through 
the dissemination of NEWS which is timely, 
authentic and of value-—(ADN 6-10-1933.) 









| | Red Herrin 


eo. the powers he seeks as leader of all industrial 
laborers in the United States, the lesson of Herrin, 
{ Mil., a decade or more ago points to the possible fate of any 
group that might attempt to operate without the sanction 
of John L. Lewis. The Herrin massacre in which close to 
40 workers at the Southern Illinois Coal Co. mine were 
clubbed, kicked or shot to death after they had sur- 
rendered to an attacking force of 1,000 striking members 
of the United Mine Workers, followed closely on the heels 
\of a telegram from John L. Lewis, then president of the 
| UMW, declaring that the Steam Shovel Men’s Union then 
operating the mine, had been suspended, was no longer 
| sanctioned by the American Federation of Labor and that 
' its members were “common strike breakers.” 


Actual atrocities at Herrin were largely the result of 
mob rule. In view of the recent developments in Flint, 
| however, where sit-downers have seized and are holding 
General Motors plants and openly flouting the orders of 
the constituted courts, is it not fair to ask Lewis if it is 
part of his organization’s methods that his followers have 
no hesitancy to take the law into their own hands to gain 
their ends? The situation so far as Flint and Herrin are 
concerned is quite similar. 


At Herrin, irate miners took the law into their hands 
and stopped work at the S.I.C. mine through the simple 
expedient of capturing and slaying the workers. At Flint 
followers of John L. Lewis have stopped work through the 
simple expedient of capturing the plants and throwing the 
owners and workers out in the street. At Flint, however, 
the sit-downers are operating on direct orders from Lewis 
to “sit tight.” 

While the comparative peace which has featured the 
seizure at Flint is much to be preferred to the debacle at 
Herrin, the situation holds the same potentialities. At 
Herrin UMW members charged that operation of the 
mine by what Lewis termed a “scab” union was defeating 
their strike and depriving them of employment. At Flint 
a small group comprising Lewis’ followers is preventing 
the operation of the plants and thus depriving a majority 
of workers of their employment. 

Human emotions in Flint are not different from human 
emotions in Herrin. Human emotions are not controlled 
on a time-fuse basis. The forbearance of loyal workers 
whose mounting losses in pay checks has crept from days, 
to weeks and now months, has been the only bright spot in 
this silly but sombre strike picture. To prolong this strike 
is sheer imposition on this group of men and their families 
who have displayed a high degree of Americanism and 
self-control during the past six inexcusable weeks of en- 
forced idleness. 

To end this strike the tactics of Lewis and his followers 
must be brought within the law. To bring them within the 
law would be to bring them to an end. We ask any man in 
all fairness, in view of the record of his followers at Her- 
rin and his record in Flint, if General Motors should cast 
its vote to appoint John L. Lewis future sole bargaining 
agent for all its workers. 
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By George M. Slocum 


IT IS EVIDENT WASHING. 
TON DOES NOT KNOW! 


IN ADN OF January 30th, I 
was bold enough to ask in my 
signed column six simple ques- 
tions under the title of “I wonder 
if Washington knows?” I said it 
did not seem possible to me, an 
admirer of President Roosevelt 
that he could be fully apprised 
of the facts regarding a strike 
which in my humble opinion is 
packed with enough dynamite to 
wreck the very foundation of 
which our present prosperity is 
based. 

I pointed out that with the aid 
of the much touted “G-men” of 
the Federal Investigation Bureau 
it should not be difficult for the 
President to uncover the inspira- 
tion of the present strike or to 
ascertain why a handful of mis- 
guided men were able to wreck 
the happiness of 150,000 families. 


* * ® 


TWO WEEKS have passed 
since I wrote that message, but 
I must candidly admit that today 
I am more at loss to understand 
the obvious lack of facts in 
Washington than I was then. 


Tonight’s newspapers heads 
scream “Hope of Settlement 
Looms” and God knows I hope 
that might be true, but I know it 
is not. Reading further I learn 
that this head is inspired by a 
dispatch from Washington which 
indicates that the President has 
been in contact with the Governor 
of Michigan who “has the matter 
in hand” and “reports progress.” 
I wish that I could believe that 
were true and I would be the last 
to doubt the sincerity of the in- 
formant, but Detroit knows, as 
does Cleveland and Flint that to- 
night we are just where we were 
41 days ago. There can be no 
compromise between two diamet- 
rically opposed objectives. Some- 
one is going to win this strike and 
someone is going to lose it. A 
draw, much as we would like to 
see it, is in my opinion, impos- 
sible. 

7 7. . 


ONE OF THE things which 
Washington apparently does not 
know, but which I said any well- 
organized boy scout troop could 
find out is: That a big majority 
(at least 75 per cent) of the for- 
mer employes of the struck plants: 


1, Do not want to belong to Mr. 
Lewis’ union; 
2 Do not want to pay him part 


of their wages as dues and 


3. Do not want to have him as 
their sole and only agent for 
collective bargaining! 

+ . * 


I WILL not believe that our 
President knows these facts. 
Someone is misleading him into 
believing that there is some way 
out of this dead-lock besides a 
clean cut decision as to whether 
a one man dictator shall speak 
for every man employed in this 
industry and exact a part of his 
earnings for so doing, or whether 
a corporation of which 350,000 
American citizens are part-own- 
ers, shall have their inherent right 
to bargain collectively with any 
group in their employ.—G. M. §S. 


—$— 
Is This America? 


DETROIT.—The 150 sit- 
downers who are in com- 
plete control of the Nash 
Kelvinator plant here added 
to their accomplishment of 
keeping 8,000 workers from 
their jobs this morning, by 
welding bars on the main- 
entrance doors thus pre- 
venting access to office em- 
ployes and officials. 
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—Reprinted from Automotive Daily News, Saturday, January 30, 1937 
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Holding Down the Lid 








Sit-Down Softies Sob 
As Sit-In Service Sours 








FLINT, Feb. 9. — A resolution 
signed by Harry Van Nocker, re- 
cording secretary of the Fisher 
No. 1 strike committee, was sent 
to Flint headquarters of the 
United Auto Workers Union, with 
a request that Gov. Murphy be 
told: 


1. That National Guardsmen 
are preventing strikers who sneak 
home through military lines to 
take a bath and get a good meal 
from getting back into the plant 
to sit down. 


2. That heating arrangements 





in the plant are unsatisfactory; 
the heat is turned off, then on, but 
mostly off, making for chilly sit- 
ting. 

3. That electric current supplied 





by General Motors is insufficient 
to operate the blower system cir- 
culating heat. 


4. That strikers do not have an 
opportunity to visit their wives, 
children and friends through the 
factory windows. 

5. That sitters are risking their 
health by drinking untested water. 

Those nasty National Guards- 
men at Flint won’t play nurse 
maid to the sit-down strikers in 
Fisher Plant No. 1, they com- 
plained yesterday, and the sit- 
down strikers are mighty put out 
about it. 


Harry Van Nocker, recording 
secretary of the strike committee 
in the Fisher plant, appeared at 
the United Automobile Workers 
Union headquarters at Flint with 
a resolution setting forth the 
strikers’ complaints and asking 
that Gov. Murphy be told about 
the injustices they were being 
forced to suffer. 


The National Guardsmen won’t 
escort them to their homes and 
watch over them while they bathe 
and then take them back into the 
plant to sit down some more, they | 
complained. 

















They asked that the governor be 
informed of their indignation at 
the fact that his guardsmen en- 
force the orders preventing free 
movement in and out of the closed 
plant. 

Furthermore, they objected, it 
gets kind of chilly sitting around 
in the closed plant, and they want 
the company to furnish them with 
more heat than is customarily 
used there. 


They think there ought to be 
more electric current supplied so 
that the blower system will waft 
warmer breezes at them faster. 


The guardsmen, they think, 
Should be told that a sit-down 
striker likes to visit around with 
his family and friends even if he 
is involved in the business of 
keeping his former employer from 
operating his business, and they 
want Gov. Murphy to tell his 
guardsmen to help the strikers 
out in their desires to attend such 
social functions. 


Their last complaint has to do 
with their drinking. It is a sad 
thing, they contend, when a man 
can’t be sure about the water he 
is drinking, and they suggest, in 
effect, that the governor have the 
soldiers set up a testing labora- 
tory inside the plant to make the 
proper tests for them. 








Some wag has suggested 
that a quick way to get the 
sit-downers out of the plants 
would be for a loyal worker 
to sit-down in the front 
parlor, bath-room or kitchen 
of the sit-downers home and 
calmly announce to the lady 
of the house that he pro- 
posed to stay there until the 
sit-downer canre home. Boy, 
would that bring ’em home 
in a hurry! 









































1. ORGANIZER’S QUALITIES 

There can be no hard and fast rules about 
labor organizing, and every rule and every sug- 
gestion such as those given below has to be 
adapted to suit local circumstances. This flex- 
ibility is only one of the needs of the ideal or- 
ganizer, who is “born, not made,” it is said. He 
or she has to combine patience with persever- 
ance, courage and endurance under periods of 
great strain. Any openly expressed impatience 
with the workers to be organized is fatal. 

The born organizer must be able to inspire 
workers, by his speeches, to risk their jobs and 
to face the cop’s club and possibly imprisonment. 
At the same time he must be a shrewd judge of 
individuals and of the feeling of his group, and 
a realistic negotiator to cash in at the right 
moment when enthusiasm and strength have 
reached their maximum point. He must have 
lofty ideals concerning the future of organized 
labor in addition to a practical grasp of every- 
day details. 


2. MAKING CONTACTS 


(a) Doorstep Canvassing 

Breaking into a new neighborhood sometimes 
means getting a few addresses of workers in the 
mill to be unionized and visiting them in their 
homes. This takes much time and tact. In a re- 
cent case the factory boss was astounded to face 
the signed-up cards of more than half his work- 
ing staff which had been obtained in this way. 
Just as soon as public meetings can be safely 
arranged this method can be given up. 

(b) Mail Campaigns 

Sometimes a campaign by mail is advisable as 
a last resort in “company towns.” Drawbacks 
are the high cost of attractive circulars and 
postage and the workers’ reluctance to write let- 
ters even if they have grievances. A mimeo- 
graphed shop newspaper can be distributed in 
this way as well as directly by hand. Where per- 
mission to distribute circulars is refused, the 
circular may be disguised as a “newspaper.” — 

(c) Meetings 

These may be held in private homes but even 
these are open to detection by spies. Factory 
gate meetings with leaflet distribution and am- 
plifiers (when possible) reach workers afraid to 
come near and do not implicate those who are 
already favorable to the union. If such meetings 
involve a fight for free speech, valuable publicity 
may be gained. Note the assistance rendered by 
the American Civil Liberties Union in this con- 
nection. 

(d) Developing Key Men 

This is the best method for a new area to 
avoid detection and firing of union members. It 
involves intensive cultivation of selected men 
who will in turn enlist others secretly until suf- 
ficient strength is attained to demand recogni- 
tion. 

During recent months the hitherto exceptional 
cases of workers walking out on their own and 
sending for union organizers have been num- 
erous. Here, the problem is one of rooting the 
union. into the life of the community to make 
the recruits permanent acquistions. 


3. STUDY OF THE COMMUNITY, 
DUSTRY AND FACTORY 


In using any of the above methods of making 
contacts, as well as in the running of strikes, 
dealt with below, get hold of all the facts about 
the community (the racial and language set-up; 
where various groups meet, etc.) and the in- 
dustries (the number of people employed, the 
market of the industry, the ownership of the 
shares, the dividends and wages paid, the hous- 
ing and health conditions, etc.) Find out spe- 
cific complaints even if they seem trivial. 

Find out and play up the obnoxious traits of 
particular bosses and foremen, though don’t for- 
get you’re fighting more than individuals. 

Make contacts with liberal groups, the indus- 
trial department of the Y. W. C. A., sympathetic 
ministers and priests who often wield consider- 
able influence. Even if you only show such people 
that union organizers are human beings (and 
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How UAW Schools Its Organ 






































HAT labor movements are not a spontaneous 

drawing together of workers for mutual pro- 
tection and betterment, but the result of careful 
strategy, skilled solicitation and highly organized 
campaigns by the leaders at the top who are stern 
believers in the “profit motive” is revealed in the 
unions “pointers for organizers.” A copy of these 


instructions was obtained from the United Auto- 
mobile Workers headquarters in Detroit by “Mill 
& Factory” and appears in the February issue of 
that, magazine. Permission for reproduction has 
been granted to ADN through the courtesy of 
Mill & Factory. 





plished. 


Especially in new areas regard must be paid 
to the proprieties. Some organizers find that it 
pays to attend church for awhile. Bend over 
backwards to avoid any damaging rumors of 
loose talk, “wine and women,” not to mention 


the possibility of frame-ups. 
4. UNION PROPAGANDA 


break the single stick but not the bundle of sticks; 


Moses who gives Biblical authority to unions by being 


the first organizer of the Brickmakers’ Union in Egypt 


against Pharoah and who led the first “walk out” to the 
“land of milk and honey;” the coachman who cut off 
a leaf with his whip, killed a single bee and- butterfly, 
but did not dare flick at the hornets’ nest because 
“them’s organized;” the would-be rescuer who jumped 


in three times to save the drowning man whose wig, 


arm and leg in turn came off and finally declared 


(as the union does), “Gosh I'll save you, if you'll 
only stick together.” Quote Abraham 


strike and the superiority of Labor to Capital. 


Be slow to introduce any kind of radical phrases and 


confine speeches to immediate demands. 


Destroy fear of jail by recalling the prison terms of 
William Penn, John Brown and other famous Ameri- 


cans, 
The main leads for union speeches may be: 


(a) Elementary human rights to freedom and secur- 


ity, safety conditions and self respect through union. 


(b) Solidarity above all sex, racial, religious and per- 


sonal divisions among the workers. 


(c) Attainment of the unions in other industries and 
in other lands in lifting up the standard of life of the 


workers. 


5. THE STRIKE 

The strike is still often necessary to force rec- 
ognition of the right of collective bargaining. 
Usually wages are so low that strike follows 
unionization almost at once. A strike often de- 
velops fanatical and amazing devotion to the 
union; untapped by the ordinary union proced- 
ure. 2 

In order to secure public support let the strike 
arise when possible from an attack by the em- 


ployer. More support is often secured when it is 


a “lock-out” by the employers. 

(a) Mass Picketing 

The urgency of this method in the mill and 
factory industries cannot be overstressed. It 
affects the employer, impresses the scabs and 
solidifies the ranks of the workers. Properly 
handled, it also assumes great publicity value 
Women and girl pickets are most effective for 
publicity. Be sure to use songs to give spirit to 
the picket line. “Solidarity” and “The Picket 
Line” are easily learned. 

(b) Maintain Enthusiasm by Activities 

Committees of all sorts—on Finance, Enter- 
tainment (for strike funds), Political Matters 
Attendance, Sick Members, Emergeney Cases, 
Publicity: (if possible) etc.—Training speakers 
—Let strikers do as much detail work as pos- 
sible, to keep them busy and to relieve leader- 
ship for larger problems. 

It is surprising how much latent ability there 
is in a workers’ group. The strike should be used 
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not brain storms with whiskers on, armed with 
bombs and daggers) something has been accom- 


Be sure to speak in the workers’ language. Use the 
time honored stories: Aesop’s fable about being able to 


Lincoln’s 
famous declaration on the right to unionize and to 
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to bring that out. They easily become good 
speakers. 

Study-circles, lectures, classes, labor plays, 
and sing-songs should be arranged, also con- 
certs, dances, children’s parties, ball games, and 
friendly calls on housewives. Visits from outside 
speakers and spell binders help to sustain the 
morale of the strikers and give the organizers 
a rest. 

(c) Use Political Influence 

Strikers have votes. To gain re-election a local 
politician will sometimes serve as a go-between 
for starting arbitration proceedings. The same 
motive may influence a judge about to try strik- 
ers for alleged law breaking. 

Be careful that the ward heelers do not use 
meeting to sow dissension. If the local politi- 
cians and officials remain in the pocket of the 
bosses, the moral of that lesson can be pointed 
out. 

(d) Friendly Relations with Police 

Maintain friendly relations wherever possible 
with the police, especially with the rank and file 
cops who may have suffered wage cuts too. It is 
a mistake to insult them and rub them the wrong 
way on the assumption that they are always un- 
sympathetic. 

(e) Organizing Influence of Consumers 

Keep in mind the possibility of organizing the 
influence of the consumers who may be paying 
high prices while the workers are getting low 
wages. Pressure can be brought against the use 
of scab products. 

(f) Cultivate the Local Newspaper Reporters 

Write personal letters to the papers to secure 
publicity. Use the bulletin board in the union 
headquarters to keep the strikers informed. 
(Brookwood Labor College has a special out- 
line on press publicity.) 

(g) Guard Against Spies and Stool Pigeons 

Be on guard against spies and stool pigeons 
who often counsel extreme action to provoke 
clashes with the police. Check up on any leaks 
of plans. 

(h) Parades, Demonstrations, etc. 

In addition to efforts to sustain the spirit of 
the union members, parades and demonstrations 
— be organized to impress the general pub- 
ic. 

(i) Relief 

Strikers can play a big part in raising relief; 
collecting surplus from farmers in country 
areas; entertainments, minstrel shows, concerts, 
card parties, etc. Socially minded members of 
the community and liberals can be brought into 
a special committee. In some areas children of 
strikers are provided with meals in school. Note 
the activity of the Emergency Committee for 
Strikers’ Relief. 

“Soup kitchens” are the most economical 
means of distributing food and serve to bring 
the strikers’ families into close contact with 
the union. In thinly populated areas, however, 
food must be issued to individual families. 

Keep a clear record, by means of a card file, 
on all food and clothing issued to avoid discon- 
tent over favoritism. Some unions work on the 
principle of “No picketing, no food.” 

(j) Winding Up the Campaign 

If recognition of the union and wage advances 
are secured, be sure to celebrate. Many unions 
make a gala night when a new charter is. given 
to a local. ° 

If compromise or temporary defeat has been 
suffered, make a truthful analysis of the causes 
of failure. Make every effort to cover cases of 
victimization with relief. 

Some strikes have provoked independent po- 
litical action to take revenge for the action of 
public officials and politicians during the strike. 
Whether a strike is won or lost, there is a cer- 
tain natural let-down in morale and energy. Do 
not let this become permanent. 


6. CARRYING ON THE GOOD WORK 


Starting a union and winning a strike are 
only the beginning. Keeping the union in good 
shape and making its meetings interesting and 
educating the members firmer in the faith— 
these are important jobs. 


Note: “‘Pointers for Organizers’’ was originally prepares 
American Federation of H y Workers by the Extension 
Brovkwoc tonan, N. 7 
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Strike May be Tossed Into President’s Lap 


Capital Notes 
Lewis’ Power 
Steadily Waning 


By WILLIAM ULLMAN 
ADN Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON. — Expectation 
that, if the Detroit negotiations 
finally and definitely collapse the 
automobile strike will be tossed 
back to Washington and in all 
probability into President Roose- 
velt’s lap, was openly expressed 
here Tuesday. But at his regular 
press conference the President 
professed to be optimistic because 
the negotiations have not yet 
ended. 

He confined other comment on 
the situation to stating that he 
made his position in the contro- 
versy clear to both William S. 
Knudsen, General Motors Spokes- 
man in the peace conference, and 
John L. Lewis, Committee for 
Industrial Organization dictator 
of the strikers, last Sunday night. 

Power Lessened 

There is now a general feeling 
that Boss Lewis’ power has been 
measurably lessened by events of 


the last 24 hours. The capital is}, 


not favorably impressed, to put 
it mildly, by his refusal to sanc- 
tion any step which would revea! 
the exact extent of his support 


among the employes of the 20|* 


plants which are now strike- 
bound. On the other hand there 
is wide approbation of General 
Motors’ suggestion that Gov. 
Frank Murphy conduct a secret 
vote among its employes to as- 
certain the workers’ wishes about 
who shall represent them in col- 
lective bargaining with the com- 
pany. 

The conviction here is that 
Lewis, well aware he does not 
control majority support among 
the GM employes, does not dare 
face such a test. He will, there- 
fore, it is believed, fight to the 
last ditch to prevent any ballot in 
the plants, even under the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act, for en- 
actment of which he is held 
mainly responsible. 


The feeling that President 
Roosevelt may eventually have to 
take direct action in the strike 
is heightened by the growing 
participation in the controversy 
of the American Federation of 
Labor. The arch enemy of Lewis 
and all his CIO works, AFL's 
president, William Green, took the 
first formal step in calling upon 
Gov. Murphy to protect the in- 
terests of AFL craft unions. Green 
made it plain that he is willing 
to have Lewis’ United Automobile 
Workers, suspended unit of the 
AFL, organize workers in the 
production or assembly lines but 
he insists the pattern makers 
metal polishers and others in 
craft unions who have established 
themselves through their skill 
should not be swallowed up by 
the industrial union. 


Can’t Accept Principle 

Jurisdiction over the highly 
skilled men is especially reserved 
by AFL to their own unions, 
Green says, in order that they 
may “commercialize their skill.” 
“To say now that some other 
agency is going to be the exclusive 
bargaining agency for these 
groups is developing a new prin- 
ciple which we cannot accept.” 

Thus it is apparent that the rea! 
struggle is one between diametri- 
cally opposed ideas of unionism— 
the craft versus the industrial— 
with their respective leading pro- 
ponents, Green and Lewis, fight- 
ing for their union lives. Complete 
vietory by either would doom the 
other. Accordingly, it is argued 
Roosevelt may yet be forced to 
intervene on a broad platform of 
safeguarding labor at large. 

Washington in general has 
Swung to the opinion that all le- 
gal right is General Motors’ in 
the sit-down strike and that if 


negotiations for a settlement are 
defeated by Lewis’ obduracy,. Gov. 
Murphy will have no other course 
than to order execution of the 
court decision ousting the strik- 
ers from the Flint plants. 

This opinion has gained strength 
through disclosure that investi- 
gation of the strike by the de- 
partment of research and educa- 
tion of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America 
that the sit-down strike is “man- 
ifestly a dangerous weapon.” The 
council demands an “impartial 
determination” of what agency 
the automobile workers want to 
represent them. 


Asserts. Wagner 
Assists Unions, 
Hits Employer 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ality of the legislation. The com- 
pany is a litigant in one of the 
five cases to be argued. 

The Pennsylvania Greyhound 
Lines, Inc., told the tribunal in a 
brief filed as a “friend of the 
court” in another case that the 
“real purpose” of the act “from a 
purely practical standpoint is the 
control of industry by organized 
labor.” 

Weinberg asserted “this act was 
intended to assist union labor in 
its efforts to unionize all industry 
and business through the estab- 
lishment of a national scheme of 
compulsory unilateral collective 
bargaining.” 

“This and this alone,” he added, 
“was the purpose of the act. All 
avowals and professions now 
urged in legal support of it are 
only attempts to justify and vali- 
date this objective. 

“And this purpose is effectuated 
by imposing arbitrary and unrea- 
sonable restrictions upon all em- 
ployers, rendering them impotent 
in their relations and dealings 
with their employes, and forcing 
non-union employes into labor 
unions in order that they may se- 
cure or retain employment.” 

“The most significant feature of 
this entirely arbitrary and capri- 
cious act is its utter failure to 
regulate in any way the practices 
or conduct of labor unions or to 
make them responsible, in any de- 
gree, for their acts or for the acts 
of their representatives.” 


Latest Sit-Downer 


—Courtesy of the Newark News (Jan. 23) 


Cleveland Citizens Ask 
‘Return to Work’ Vote 


(Continued from Page 1) 
velopes litter the floors of local! whether they wanted to return to 


banks, local stores prosper, local 
landlords are paid, taxes are re- 
turned to the city, county, state 
and federal governments, and the 
life of our community is free and 
best. 

“When these pay checks are cut 
off, every local enterprise suffers 
and savings are drained, accounts 
begin to run at the food markets 
and the landlord is stalled off. 
With no reserves for the essen- 
tials of life, for enjoyments or 
conveniences, we are all affected 
by the lowering of our standard 
of living. The suspicion and ten- 
sion resulting from a conflict of 
this kind, moreover injures our 
community life in more ways than 
can be calculated and certainly 
beyond the actual cost in dollars 
and cents.” 

The North East Council had 
Louis Spizak, head of Local No. 
45, United Automobile Workers of 
America, as its speaking guest a 
week ago. Council representatives 
then interviewed Lincoln R. Scafe, 
resident manager of Fisher body, 
on the union charges. The peti- 
tion is the outgrowth of the in- 
formation gleaned on those two 
occasions. : 

Mayor Burton said today he 
had instructed Miles E. Evans, his 
service director and labor adviser 
to determine whether Scafe and 
Spizak will agree to the election. 
If both sides are willing, the 
mayor announced he will ‘conduct 
such an. election. Scafe said to- 
night he had not received any 
word from the mayor’s representa- 
tive. 

The injunction action before 
Judge Hurd was productive of one 
feature Tuesday. On the previous 
day the court ruled that the sit- 
down strike and the issuance of 
passes by the union to persons 
wishing to enter the plant were 
illegal instruments. 


Today, when representatives of 
the company testified freely that 
approximately $2,000 had been ad- 
vanced to finance an employes’ 
committee which mailed cards to 
all 7,200 employes and received 
5,200 yes votes to the question 


work under the conditions pre- 
vailing Dec. 28 and settle their 
grievances afterward, counsel for 
the automobile union attacked the 
whole plan. 

Judge Hurd declared that if the 
company wanted to take such a 
vote itself or finance a committee 
to take the vote, it had the same 
legal right as the union has to 
circularize non-members as well 
as members of its union. 

Examination of 16 company wit- 
nesses, who had signed affidavits 


testifying to sluggings, warnings 
and details of the strike, was com- 
pleted today, and Paul Miles, shop 
steward in the department where 
the sit-down began, was on the 
stand when court adjourned. Wil- 
liam J. Corrigan, counsel of the 
union, said he probably would call 
only four other union members to 
testify. 

When Scafe was asked on the 
witness stand if he had any orders 
to open the Cleveland plant, he 
quoted Edward Fisher as notify- 
ing him to open the plant here 
whenever it may be possible. “We 
have plants, not struck, to which 
we can ship,” he said tonight. 


Union Morale 


Reported Low 
In Flint Plants 


FLINT, Mich., Feb. 9.—Despite 
Gov. Murphy’s optimism, strikers 
and non-strikers here regard the 
situation as deadlocked. The 
result of the negotiations have 
made clear, however, that Gen- 
eral Motors will remain firm in its 
refusal to make any settlement 
that would give exclusive bargain- 
ing rights to the United Automo- 
bile Workers in the plants oc- 
cupied by the sit-downers here or 
for the 17 other plants as de- 
manded by John L. Lewis. 

One of the Chevrolet plant 
managers reported today that 
many sit-down strikers, are de- 
serting plant No. 4 nightly. Sit- 
downers to whom the guardsmen 
talked are reported as saying that 
there was a good deal of wrang- 
ling inside the plant, many of the 
men resenting the assumption of 
authority of Kermit Johnson, 
leader of the sit-downers in this 
plant. 

Many of the men leaving the 
plant have given as the reason for 
their desertion the fact that they 
were being intimidated by union 
agitators. 

Regardless of the truth or fals- 
ity of the widespread charges of 
union intimidation, Chevrolet 
plant officials believe that many 
of the men inside plant 4 are 
wearying of the sit-down. There 
is no hero worship at Fisher 2 and 
Chevrolet 4, both of which are 
inside the military lines. But the 
local union leaders are keeping up 
the morale of Fisher 1 with daily 
demonstrations. 
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